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People — Places — Events 


DR. CONANT SPEAKS 


Dr. James Conant, prominent ed- 
ucator and former U. S. Ambassador 
to West Germany, recently said that 
he would like to see every American 
high school provide for a study of 
current problems. He made the com- 
ment after visiting a number of high 
schools and observing current history 
classes at work. 


WOMEN VOTE IN MEXICO 


Mexico’s women voted for their 
country’s President last summer for 
the first time. Feminine citizens of 
our southern neighbor have taken part 
in past local elections, but never in a 
Presidential contest before last July. 
They helped elect Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
President for a 6-year term. 


ARE WE INFORMED? 


Lester Markel, editor of the Sunday 
New York Times, maintains that 
barely 20% of the country’s voters are 
really well informed on global affairs. 
Mr. Markel also points out that the 
average American newspaper allots 
only about 4% of its total news space 
to international affairs! 


VOTING AGE 


When Alaska joins the Union, it will 
be the third state to grant voting 
rights to citizens under 21. The min- 
imum voting age in Alaska is 19. 
Georgia and Kentucky, where 18-year- 
olds can vote, are the other 2 states 
that allow persons under 21 to cast 
ballots. 


U.S. DARES MOSCOW 


Soviet press releases and official 
statements are widely aired in Amer- 
ica and other western countries. But 
Russian press and radio are tightly 
controlled by the Moscow government 
and fail to tell our side of the story 
to the Soviet people. 

That’s why, when the United Na- 
tions General Assembly opened debate 
on Middle East problems last month, 
the United States dared Moscow to 
give its people a full account of all UN 
debates. Needless to say, the Reds did 
not accept our challenge. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


American communities aren’t the 
only ones that have a hard time get- 
ting enough qualified teachers for 
their schools. Cities around the world 
are complaining about a similar prob- 
lem. Educators representing more 
than 55 nations met not long ago in 
Rome to discuss the world-wide short- 
age of good teachers. 


SOARING POPULATION 


The population of the world may 
soar to 7 billion by the year 2000, ex- 
perts say. The largest population in- 
crease is expected in South America. 
The world’s population is 2,700,000,- 
000 at the present time. 


A GREAT MANY people in the 
boy can. 





THREE LIONS 
Middle East cannot read, but this Jordanian 
Poverty and lack of education are 2 big problems in that area. 


Middle East Proposals 


Will Intensive Negotiations Now Being Carried on Bring 
Peace, Stability, and Prosperity to This Area? 


ILL the Arab plan, which is 

largely based on a 6-point pro- 
gram put forth earlier by President 
Eisenhower, really bring stability to 
the Middle East? Can this plan assure 
peace and prosperity for that strife- 
torn area? 

It will be some time before we can 
judge the outcome of current efforts 
to ease the Middle East situation. 
Nevertheless, the Arab agreement last 
month on certain key points seems en- 
couraging. The Mideast countries in- 
dicated they would no longer interfere 
with the internal affairs of one an- 
other. 

Whether they stick to this pledge 
remains to be seen; but if they do, a 
big step forward will have been taken. 
It will then be possible for U. S. and 
British troops to be withdrawn from 
Lebanon and Jordan. Moreover, ar- 
rangements may be made for the Arab 
lands and the United Nations to co- 
operate on a big economic-development 
program in that important and trou- 
bled area. 

Before examining the Middle East 
program in more detail, let us take a 
look at this region which has been so 
upset in recent months. 

Sprawling area. Lying at the cross- 
roads of 3 continents, the Middle East 
is a varied region of deserts, moun- 
tains, plateaus, and a few fertile val- 
leys. It contains about 60 per cent of 
the world’s known oil reserves. As the 
land bridge connecting Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, it possesses great strategic 
importance. The Suez Canal in Egypt 


is a main route for commerce between 
Europe and Asia. 

Some 47,000,000 Arabs live in this 
region stretching from the Persian 
Gulf westward across the Arabian 
peninsula into Egypt and northward 
along the Mediterranean Sea. They 
are bound by common customs, religion 
(most are Moslems), and written lan- 
guage. (Arabic as a spoken language 
varies somewhat from area to area.) 
The Jewish nation of Israe! also lies 
within this region. 

Rising nationalism. For many years, 
Great Britain dominated the Middle 
East, but after World War II, British 
power declined. Most Middle East 

(Continued on page 6) 


Alaska Prepares 
To Become State 


It Will Cause First Change 
In Design of U.S. Flag 
Since Year of 1912 


T was shortly after lunch, and the 

afternoon sun was warm as shop- 
pers strolled along the streets of 
Anchorage, Alaska. The city’s civil 
defense whistles sounded suddenly, 
and the strollers paused to look up- 
ward. 

Some wondered what had happened. 
Were Soviet planes nearby? The an- 
swer was “no.” Radio broadcasts and 
extra editions of newspapers quickly 
told what had happened on that after- 
noon of June 30. Congress in Wash- 
ington had just finished passing legis- 
lation permitting the U. S. Territory 
of Alaska to become the 49th—and 
biggest—state of the Union. 

Celebrations began at once. None 
waited for President Eisenhower’s 
signature, which made the statehood 
bill into law a week later, July 7. None 
waited either for steps still to be taken 
toward entering the Union. 

With a population of 30,000—plus 
60,000 to 70,000 in nearby commu- 
nities—Anchorage is Alaska’s largest 
city; its celebration probably drew the 
most people. A highlight was a bon- 
fire of 50 tons of wood. Forty-eight 
tons were for the present states, 1 was 
for Alaska as No. 49, and 1 was for 
Hawaii—which hopes to be No. 50 
next year. 

Bonfires flared also on Little Dio- 
mede Island in the Bering Strait, less 
than 5 miles from Russia’s Big Dio- 
mede Island. The tiny isle, 2 miles 
long and a mile wide, has some 200 
Eskimos living on it, and it is the U. S. 
territory closest to Russia. 

Not all Alaskans want statehood. 
Some old-timers simply don’t wish for 
new settlers to rush in and swell the 
population. Other people there worry 
that the cost of running a state gov- 
ernment will bring increased taxes. 

(Concluded on page 2) 





LEADERS VISIT BACK AND FORTH 


ATER this month, Secretary of 

State Dulles plans to meet with 
Japan’s Foreign Minister Aiichiro 
Fujiyama to discuss Japanese rela- 
tions with Red China and other impor- 
tant international issues. 

The Dulles-Fujiyama talks will be 
the latest in a series of meetings be- 
tween American and foreign leaders 
in recent months. 

Early in June, Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan visited the 
White House for talks with President 
Eisenhower. Later that month, Iran’s 
Shah Riza Pahlevi visited the United 
States. 

In July, Ghana’s Prime Minister 
Kwame Nkrumah and Italy’s Premier 


Amintore Fanfani made official calls 
on President Eisenhower. 

Top American leaders also went 
abroad. Secretary of State Dulles 
went to Paris for talks with France’s 
Premier Charles de Gaulle early in 
July. Later he made a visit to West 
Germany, and from there attended a 
London meeting of Britain, Turkey, 
Greece, and other countries in the 
Middle East Treaty Organization, 

Also in July, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles made a good-will 
call on Canada’s Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker. Later in the month, the 
President’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, visited Central America. In 
August, Mr. Dulles flew to Brazil. 
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OUR 49th state will be the only one 


A New State 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Most Alaskans, however, 
sire statehood. 

Steps to a star. The statehood bill 
passed this summer was only one part 
of the procedure necessary to bring 
Alaska into the Union. 

A first big step was taken April 24, 
1956, when Alaskans approved a state 
constitution. That constitution was 
accepted in the statehood bill, the sec- 
ond hurdle. 

Step No. 3 was taken August 26. 
Alaskans, for whom the voting age be- 
gins at 19, then cast ballots on their 
wish for statehood—as Congress di- 
rected. They also held primary elec- 
tions to choose candidates for the new 
state’s offices. 

Step No. 4 is to be a general election 
on November 25. The voters then will 
choose a state governor. (As a terri- 
tory, Alaska had its governors 
appointed by the President.) 

A secretary of state (who will serve 
lieutenant governor) and a 
legislature of 20 senators and 40 rep- 
resentatives are to be elected. 

Finally, the voters will name 2 sena- 
tors and 1 representative to the U. S. 
Congress. (Asa territory, Alaska had 
1 non-voting representative in 
gress. ) 

Step No. 5 will be the President’s 
proclamation, after he has been in- 
formed of the election results, that 
Alaska is a state. Full-fledged mem- 
bership in the Union will date from the 
proclamation, which probably will be 
issued early in December. Alaska will 
be the first new state since 1912. 

Step No. 6—the ceremony of adding 
a 49th star to the flag—won’t be until 
July 4. An old law provides that stars 
for new states go on the flag on the 
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that doesn’t adjoin other U. S. areas 


Independence Day after admission. 

Step No. 7 may be spread over a 25- 
year period. It is the taking over of 
land from U. S. supervision. 

The national government has ad- 
ministered about 99% of the territory. 
U. S. jurisdiction will remain over 
much of this land, but Congress is giv- 
ing some 160,000 square miles—an 
area slightly larger than California— 
to the new state. 

As No. 49, Alaska will be the biggest 
of our states. Its area of 586,400 
square miles is about twice that of 
Texas, long ranked as No.1. Addition 
of Alaska increases the combined area 
of all the states (and the District of 
Columbia) to 8,608,787 square miles. 

Alaska will be the only state with 
land above the Arctic Circle and the 
only one at Russia’s doorstep. The 
Little Diomede Island, as has already 
been noted, is within 5 miles of Mos- 
cow-controlled island territory in the 
Bering Strait. The mainland of 
Alaska itself is only about 55 miles 
across the Strait from eastern Siberia, 
part of the Soviet Union mainland. 
Alaska’s Aleutian Islands stretch in a 
thin line into the North Pacific and 
reach farther eastward toward Asia 
than does Hawaii. 

The new state has no frontier with 
any other states, and is more than 500 
miles distant from the rest of the na- 
tion. Motorists may reach it by travel- 
ing in Canada to Dawson Creek, then 
over the Alaska Highway through 
Canada to the state frontier and on to 
Fairbanks. Traveling the highway 
from Seattle, Washington, to Fair- 
banks takes about a week. Ships 
and planes carry most of the freight 
and passengers to and from Alaska. 

Smallest population. Although 
No. 1 in size, Alaska’s population is 
only 215,000. Nevada, with 276,000 
people, has been the smallest state un- 
til now. Alaskan residents include 





around 50,000 members of U. S. armed 
forces, 15,000 Indians, 16,000 Eskimos, 
and perhaps 5,000 Aleuts who are re- 
lated to the Eskimos. 

The Eskimos are great fur trappers 
and fishermen, and some are miners. 
They still use kayaks, little canoelike 
boats now popular in other states. 
Sled dogs, made famous in stories of 
early mining prospectors, are no 
longer widely used. Alaskan Eskimos, 
who formerly lived in ice igloos, now 
live mostly in houses or huts covered 
with dirt for protection against cold. 

Indians and Aleuts are also fisher- 
men. One Indian community runs its 
own salmon cannery. Numerous 
Aleuts work at the U. S. government’s 
sealing grounds—probably the world’s 
largest. The name Alaska comes from 
an Aleutian word meaning great coun- 
try. 

Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts all 
take part in the life of their state. 
They are active in business, serve in 
government legislative and executive 
posts, as well as in chambers of com- 
merce and other community groups. 

Mountains, bears, gold. In vast 

Alaska, glaciers stretch out for miles, 
and there are many mountains. High- 
est is Mt. McKinley, 20,320 feet, the 
tallest in all North America. It re- 
places California’s Mt. Whitney, 14,- 
495 feet, as champion in the states. 
' Polar bears roam the northland. 
Kodiak and brown bears live in the 
south. Seals and sea otters—valuable 
for fur—salmon, moose, reindeer, and 
goats abound there, too. 

The Last Frontier is Alaska’s nick- 
name, and an apt one. Barely 5% of 
the territory has been surveyed, and 
much of it probably won’t be settled 
for many years. 

Alaska is by no means all frozen 
wasteland. Winters can be cold—78° 
below zero in northern and central 
regions—but the southeastern area 
has winter temperatures similar to 
those of Philadelphia. 

Temperatures may reach as high as 
100° in the interior during summer, 
and be pleasantly cool elsewhere. 
Rainfall is scant in the north, but 
averages 150 inches a year in parts 
of the southeast. 

Forests cover much of the southern 
region. There are chicken and dairy 
farms; moreover, grains, potatoes, and 
other hardy vegetables are grown even 
close to the Arctic Circle. Beneath 


Alaska’s soil and in her rivers, large 
deposits of gold still remain. Coal is 
mined, and many other minerals are 
yet to be exploited. Oil has been found, 
and the U. S. Navy has an oil reserve 
station along the Arctic Ocean. 

Doing well now. Alaska needs large 
sums of money to finance further de- 
velopment of mineral and forest re- 
sources, but it seems to be getting 
along well at present. Fishing, the 
leading industry, provided $93,000,- 
000 last year. Lumber and wood pulp 
for paper yielded $34,000,000. Earn- 
ings from mining were substantial. 

Although still a frontier land, 
Alaska is rapidly becoming modern. 
The urban areas have a mixture of 
cabins, rough huts, and new houses 
with picture windows that sell for 
$30,000 and up. Schools are good, and 
include a fine university at Anchorage. 
With few roads and railways, the air- 
plane serves as a major means of 
transport. The airport at Anchorage 
ranks high among airports of the 
world in the number of daily take-offs 
and landings. 

Wages in Alaska are very good. 
The average salary for teachers is 
$6,100 a year, surpassing that of any 
other state. Prices, though, are also 
high. Rent on a 2-bedroom house may 
be $200 a month. Steaks at $6 are not 
unusual, and lettuce may cost 75 cents 
ahead. Luxuries are exorbitant. Cost 
of freight for imports from the other 
states is a big reason for this. 

The purchase of Alaska from Rus- 
sia for $7,200,000—2 cents an acre— 
in 1867 caused great controversy. A 
Dane, Vitus Bering, discovered the 
territory for Russia in 1741, and she 
held it for 126 years. Russia’s czar 
sold it because he feared Britain, an 
enemy then, would take it. 

Secretary of State William Seward 
was eager to buy, for he had some idea 
of Alaska’s future worth. Opponents 
charged him with buying a _ useless 
“polar bear garden” and a “national 
icehouse.” Congress did approve the 
purchase, and the critics quieted down. 
Discovery of gold in the 1880’s proved 
Seward’s foresight. 

Self-government came slowly. Con- 
gress provided for the first appointed 
governor in 1884, and for the first non- 
voting congressional representative in 
1906. Alaska became a territory with 
a legislature in 1912. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 
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ALASKA, soon to become our 49th state, has a population of 215,000 and covers 
It is rich in natural resources. 


586,400 square miles. 
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Congress Record 


Important Measures Passed 
By Nation’s Lawmakers 


HE record of the 85th Congress is 

now before the voters. Here are 
some of the important measures acted 
upon by the nation’s lawmakers: 

Defense. Majority of Democrats 
and Republicans voted 39.6 billion dol- 
lars for armed forces this year—about 
a billion above President’s request. 

Both parties approved White House 
plan to reorganize Defense Depart- 
ment, giving more power over mili- 
tary affairs to Secretary of Defense. 

Foreign aid. Majority of both par- 
ties agreed to set aside over 3 billion 
dollars in new foreign assistance 
funds—somewhat less than White 
House sought. 

Trade. Bi-partisan vote brought 4- 
year extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, under which Presi- 
dent can cut tariffs on certain im- 
ported goods, Chief Executive asked 
for 5-year extension. 

Statehood. Both parties helped 
make Alaska a state, but took no ac- 
tion on Hawaii. Administration asked 
for statehood for both territories. 

Space. Majority of both parties set 
up special office—National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Agency—to supervise 
non-military space research. 

Postal rates and pay boosts. Bi- 
partisan vote raised postal rates and 
pay of post-office workers. First-class 
letter rates increased from 3 to 4 
cents an ounce, and other mail charges 
also boosted. President sought higher 
postal rates than Congress voted. 

Atomic energy. Majority of Repub- 
licans and Democrats agreed to share 
certain atomic secrets with allies. 
President advocated measure. 

Business and taxes. Both parties 
agreed on loans to railroads and to 
small business firms. Certain corpora- 
tion income and excise (special) taxes 
renewed for another year, but levies 
cut on movie tickets and other items. 

Unemployment and social security. 
Bi-partisan vote supported White 
House request for federal loans to 
help states extend payments to jobless 
workers. Both parties also increased 
social security payments to retired 
persons. President was opposed. 

Anti-recession measures. Majority 
of Democrats and Republicans ap- 
proved speed-up in highway construc- 
tion; set aside additional federal 
funds to make it easier for Americans 
to buy homes; and provided 1.5 billion 
dollars for flood control and other im- 
provement projects. President Eisen- 
hower requested all but the last of 
these measures. 

Agriculture. After sharp party bick- 
ering, majority of Democrats and Re- 
publicans agreed to compromise farm 
measure reducing government pay- 
ments to farmers for surplus crops. 

On a number of important issues, 
Congress failed to act, or passed last- 
minute measures so hurriedly that 
neither party was satisfied with the 
results. These included proposals call- 
ing for: (1) Government aid to cities 
to help clear slum areas and provide 
dwellings for low-income groups; (2) 
closer government supervision of 
labor-management relations; and (3) 
federal aid to schools, including schol- 
arships for deserving students. 

We shall discuss the controversies 
over these problems in the weeks to 
come. —By ANTON BERLE 
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OUR PRESENT STATES, and when they entered the Union. For the original 
13, the years in which they ratified the Constitution are shown. The Union did 
not come into being until New Hampshire—the 9th member—tratified. 


Federal Union’s Growth 


Stars on Flag Symbolize a Dramatic Story 


WIGHT Eisenhower will soon be- 

come the first President since 
William Howard Taft to sign a proc- 
lamation bringing a new state into 
the Union (see front-page story about 
Alaska). States were admitted quite 
frequently during earlier periods of 
the nation’s history, but no new stars 
have been put on our flag in the last 
46 years. 

As everyone knows, we started with 
the “13 original states” whose names 
are mentioned in the Constitution. 
They ratified, or accepted, that docu- 
ment in the following order: Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, South Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, New York, 
North Carolina, and Rhode Island. 

By 1817 the federal Union had 20 
members— including one, Louisiana, 
whose territory extended west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Admission of states soon became 
entangled with the conflict over slave- 
holding. Northerners hoped to limit 
the spread of slavery as new 
lands were settled and brought into 
the Union. Southerners, meanwhile, 


wanted the nation to have at least as 
many pro-slavery as_ anti-slavery 
states, so they couldn’t be outvoted 
in the U. S. Senate. 

A notable landmark was the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Under the terms 
of this settlement, Missouri entered 
the Union as a slaveholding state in 
1821, but it was agreed for a while 
that slavery would be prohibited in a 
large area north and west of Mis- 
souri’s borders. 

Our expansion continued. Texas 
broke away from Mexico and became 
an independent republic in 1836. It 
joined the United States as part of the 
Southern camp in 1845. 

The federal Union reached the Pa- 
cific Ocean in 1850 when California 
(a member of the Northern group) 
was admitted. As is now to be true 
of Alaska, California didn’t adjoin 
any other state. It was, however, con- 
nected with the rest of the Union 
by an unbroken expanse of U. S. 
territory. With California, the nation 
had 31 states. 

North-South rivalry brought vio- 
lence and bloodshed to the Territory 
of Kansas, which became an anti- 


slavery state in 1861—just about 2% 
months before the Civil War began. 

During Civil War days, when Vir- 
ginia entered the Confederacy, people 
in the northwestern counties broke 
away and formed West Virginia, our 
youngest state east of the Mississippi. 
It joined the Union in 1863. 

Colorado calls itself the “Centen- 
nial State” because it came into the 
Union in 1876, a hundred years after 
the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted. 

What state was admitted next after 
Colorado? We don’t know. North and 
South Dakota both achieved state- 
hood on the same day (November 2, 
1889), and President Benjamin Har- 
rison took precautions to see that no- 
body learned which proclamation he 
signed first. 

Meanwhile, large tracts of Indian 
territory in the area that is now 
Oklahoma were being opened to the 
white man. The first cf several spec- 
tacular races for homesteads in these 
sections occurred on April 22, 1889. 
As bugles sounded at noon, thousands 
of settlers rushed into the territory to 
mark their land claims. Oklahoma en- 
tered the Union in 1907. 

Only 3 states (aside from Alaska, 
whose membership in the Union is not 
yet official) have been created during 
the 1900’s. Oklahoma was the first of 
these. Next was New Mexico, on Jan- 
uary 6, 1912. About a month later, 
on February 14, Arizona became No. 
48. —By Tom MYER 





Integration Issue 


In a number of states, court battles 
are now being waged over classroom 
integration. 

As this is written, the U. S. Supreme 
Court is meeting in special session to 
hear both sides in the controversy of 
whether or not Negro students should 
be admitted to Central High School in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, during the new 
school term. 

In Virginia and elsewhere, lower 
federal courts are studying other re- 
quests from Negroes to be admitted 
to all-white schools. 

We shall deal with the integration 
question at length next week. 





“The Age of the Half-Done Job’’—By Clay Coss 


“HIS country is experiencing the 
age of the half-done job. The land 
from coast to coast has been enjoying 
a stampede away from responsibility. 
“It is populated with laundrymen 
who won’t iron shirts; with waiters 
who won’t serve; with carpenters who 
will come around someday, maybe; 
with executives whose minds are on 
the golf course; with students who 
take cinch courses because hard ones 
make them think. And the salesman 
who won’t sell is only part of this 
over-all mess.” 

Such is the opinion, of Charles 
Brower, a prominent advertising exec- 
utive. He is not alone in this view- 
point. Increasing numbers of articles, 
editorials, books, and speakers are 
warning the American people that 
they are becoming too soft and lazy. 
It is pointed out that when powerful 
nations of the past have reached this 
stage, they have inevitably declined 
and fallen. 

“So what?” it may be asked. “What 
if we do gradually become less 
strong?” One good answer, among 
others, is that people in declining 





nations almost always suffer the con- 
sequences. They become victims of 
poverty, are conquered by tyrannical 
aggressors, or meet with other dis- 
asters of a similar character. 

This nation of 
ours couldn’t have 
achieved its pres- 
ent high standard 
of living without a 
hard-working pop- 
ulation — without 
millions of people 
who were deter- 
mined to develop 
their skills and in- 
ventiveness to the 
utmost. Such Americans, along with 
the compensation that they: received, 
gained genuine satisfaction out of 
doing the best possible job of which 
they were capable—of rendering as 
skilled services to others as they de- 
sired for themselves. 

Of course, many people still feel 
this same way, and are making a 
worthy vocational contribution. Fur- 
thermore, it is not necessary to work 
as long and hard today as when our 


Clay Coss 


country was new and undeveloped. 
But we cannot let down too much 
without having harmful effects on us 
as individuals and on our nation as a 
whole. 

If we are to continue enjoying the 
security of knowing that good doctors 
will take care of us when we are ill; 
that competent pilots will fly our 
planes; that someone qualified will al- 
ways be on hand to serve our urgent 
needs—then standards of workman- 
ship in every field must be maintained 
at high levels, 

There’s no better time than now, as 
the new school year is getting under 
way, to resolve that you are going to 
do as much as you can to develop prop- 
er working habits. That means get- 
ting a good start, concentrating, 
writing down your assignments, and 
doing each day’s homework each day. 

Once you get into the habit of doing 
these things, your mind will be free 
of worry over unfinished business, and 
you will have greater assurance of 
enjoying a successful, useful career. 
You will also be helping to strengthen 
your country. 
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Adams Goldfine 


Names in Headlines 


Sherman Adams, 59, Assistant to 
President Eisenhower. Has been un- 
der fire since a Senate Committee re- 
vealed that he had accepted substantial 
gifts from industrialist Bernard Gold- 
fine. Denies charges that he sought 
government favors for Goldfine in re- 
turn for gifts. 

Bernard Goldfine, 68, Boston indus- 
trialist. Faced with a contempt of 
Congress citation for refusing to an- 
swer certain questions about gifts to 
government officials and related mat- 
Denies any wrongdoing. 

Charles de Gaulle, 67, head of 
France’s 26th government since World 
War II. Now seeking solution to coun- 
try’s 2 biggest problems—strengthen- 
ing government at home, and ending 
rebellion in French-controlled African 
Algeria. 

Dr. Ernest Gruening, 71, Alaskan 
political leader. One-time governor of 
territory and one of its top Demo- 
Fought for Alaskan 
statehood since 1934. 

Michael Stepovich, 39, Republican 
candidate for Senate seat. Lawyer and 
native son of Alaska, served. as ter- 
ritory’s governor from 1957 until he 
resigned for Senate race last month. 

Dag Hammarskjold, 53, United Na- 
tions Secretary-General. Helped ar- 
range for General Assembly meetings 
on Middle East last month. Visited 
Middle East trouble spots. 


ters. 


cratic leaders. 


Gamal Abdel Nasser, 40, President 
of United Arab Republic (Egypt and 
Syria). Gaining support among Arabs 
for drive to unite their lands under his 
banner. Though anti-Red at home, has 
close ties with Moscow. 

General Fouad Chehab, 56, com- 
mander of Lebanon’s army and coun- 
try’s President-elect. Scheduled to 
take over as President this month. 


Was approved by both sides involved 
in last summer’s stormy struggle for 
power, 





WIDE WORLD 


HERB ELLIOTT, the Australian who 
recently set a new world record for 
the mile run (see story, column 2) 





De Gaulle Gruening 


Robert Murphy, 63, Uncle Sam’s 
chief trouble-shooter in Middle East. 
Is seeking better relations between 
Arab lands and United States. If a 
successful plan to ease Middle Eastern 
tensions is worked out, Murphy will 
deserve a large share of the credit. 


France’s Constitution 


France is in the midst of a lively 
public debate on a big issue facing the 
voters: whether to keep the present 
constitution, or adopt a new one pre- 
pared by Premier Charles de Gaulle. 
French citizens will vote on this mat- 
ter September 28. 

Under the proposed constitution, the 
French Parliament would lose impor- 
tant powers to the country’s executive 
branch. The President, who now is 
not much more than a figurehead, 
would be a strong leader. He would, 
among other things, have authority to 
negotiate international treaties, and 
appoint and dismiss the Premier. At 
present, the Premier depends upon 
Parliament for his stay in office. 

Parliament would still make the na- 
tion’s laws, but it would not have 
nearly as much control over the execu- 
tive leaders—President and Premier— 
as it does now. In time of national 
emergency, moreover, the President 
of France would have complete gov- 
erning powers. 


Business News 


Is the business slump, which began 
late last year, now coming to an end? 
A number of experts say there are 
hopeful signs of better times ahead. 

Members of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers—a group of 
business experts who advise the Presi- 
dent on economic matters—predict 
that the slump will end by early next 
year. They say that many business- 
men are reporting gains in sales. 

Not all business experts, thousrh, are 
so optimistic. Some of them contend 
that economic improvements have been 
slight up to this point and that there is 
no real indication yet that the slump 
is over. 

Meanwhile, the prices of most goods 
we buy have continued to move up- 
ward, even during the 1957-1958 busi- 
ness slump. Some economists believe 
that our major problem for the future 
is likely to be rising prices—inflation 
—rather than poor business condi- 
tions. 


Record Breaker 


Herb Elliott, a 20-year-old athlete 
from Perth, Australia, turned in one 
of the outstanding sports feats of the 
summer with a record-smashing per- 
formance in the mile run. 

In a meet in Dublin, Ireland, the 
lean Australian ran a mile in 3:54.5 
(3 minutes, 54 and 5, seconds). He 
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shattered the old record—held by Der- 
ek Ibbotson, British miler—by 2745 
seconds. Forcing Elliott to a blister- 
ing pace were 4 other of the world’s 
fastest milers. All of them ran the 
distance in under 4 minutes. 

In training, Herb thinks nothing of 
running up to 40 miles a day across 
the Australian countryside. Possess- 
ing boundless energy, he often swims 
and wrestles before a big race, instead 
of resting. Nuts, raisins, rolled oats, 
and bananas are among his favorite 
training foods. 


Red Editors Visit Us 


One day last summer, 3 young men, 
one wearing a colorful high-necked 
shirt and the others in conventional 
dress, called on the staff of the AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER. The 3 visitors were 
editors of youth papers in Russia. 
They came here on an exchange plan 
to observe youth activities. 

The visitors seemed somewhat re- 
strained at first, but soon became 
warm and friendly as the interview 
got under way. 

We learned from the Red editors 
that Russian student papers don’t dis- 
cuss major world problems or contro- 
versial issues as we do in our publica- 
tions. Their papers feature activities 
of communist groups, and devote a big 
share of their space to letters from 
readers. These letters, our visitors 
told us, are read and answered by 
editors and government officials. 


Summer Roundup 


Here is a short summary of big sum- 
mer news events not discussed else- 
where in this paper: 

American prisoners. Soviet-domi- 
nated East Germany and Russia jailed 
American servicemen who flew over 
Iron Curtain by mistake. All Ameri- 
cans were eventually released. 

Hungary. Shocked world heard June 
17 that Moscow executed Imre Nagy 
and other Hungarians who tried to 
free country from Soviets in 1956. 

Red leaders. Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev and Red China’s boss Mao 
Tse-tung met in Chinese capital of 
Peiping during late July and early 
August. It is believed that Mao in- 
sisted on more military aid from 
Russia and on having greater in- 
fluence, along with Moscow, in Asian 
and world affairs. 

Atomic energy. Scientists from 
United States, Russia, and other coun- 
tries met in friendly talks at Geneva, 
Switzerland, to discuss foolproof ways 
to detect nuclear tests. Purpose of 
summer-long talks: to lay groundwork 
for world nuclear disarmament. 

United Nations, early in August, is- 
sued report on growing dangers of 
nuclear test explosions to health and 
welfare of mankind. Later, Uncle 
Sam announced willingness to suspend 


The Story of the Week 





Chehab Murphy 
atomic weapons tests, at least tempo- 
rarily. 

Employment. Post-World War II 
record number of Americans jobless 
in June, when some 5,400,000 names 
were on unemployment rolls. Jobs 
picked up since then, but still around 
5,000,000 Americans unemployed at 
summer’s end. 

Science. America’s atomic subma- 
rine Nautilus made first sea voyage 
on record under North Pole ice cap 
August 5. 

U.S. rocket, intended to reach the 
moon, exploded 10 miles in mid-air on 
August 17. Other launchings are ex- 
pected soon. 

Disaster. One of worst commercial 
airline accidents on record killed 99 
persons when KLM Dutch plane 
crashed into Atlantic August 14. 


High School Travelers 


One of the best hopes for a peaceful 
world is the exchange of peoples 
among all nations. Such visits back 
and forth are being made under a spe- 
cial high school student exchange pro- 
gram started by the American Field 
Service in 1950. 
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UNCLE SAM takes a new look 





Under this rapidly expanding pro- 
gram, some 800 American high school 
boys and girls were guests of people 
living in 23 foreign lands. At the 
same time, 1,000 or so students from 
30 countries got a first-hand view of 
America at work, at home, and at play. 


In Latin America 


In Washington, D. C., and other 
Western Hemisphere capitals, officials 
are working on plans for new top-level 
meetings of United States and Latin 
American leaders. Preliminary plans 
for such get-togethers were made last 
month when Secretary of State Dulles 
flew to Brazil for talks with that coun- 
try’s President Juscelino Kubitschek. 

Meanwhile, our government is 
studying changes in our Latin Ameri- 
can policies suggested by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and Dr. Milton Eisen- 
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hower, brother of President Eisen- 
hower. . Mr. Nixon visited Latin 
America last May, and Dr. Eisenhower 
made a 3-week tour of Central Ameri- 
can lands in July. Both leaders heard 
sharp criticism of our Latin American 
policies from their hosts. 

Among other things, Mr. Nixon and 
Dr. Eisenhower have suggested an in- 
crease in our economic aid and a boost 
in trade with our southern neighbors. 

Other summer news from Latin 
America includes the election of Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos as President of Mexico 
July 6. Also, Cuban rebels kidnapped 
and later released a number of Ameri- 
cans and Canadians to gain publicity 
for their fight against the government 
of President Fulgencio Batista. 


Politics Can Be Fun 


John Ashbrook, chairman of the 
Young Republicans, sends this mes- 
sage to you: 


“One of the real pleasures of our 
free governmental system is that YOU 
can participate. Not a selected few, 
not the other man—but each and every 
one of us. 

“I have derived genuine pleasure 
from participation in politics because, 
first, I feel it is the duty of each citi- 
zen. The great principles of govern- 
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ment we have do not automatically con- 
tinue through the ages. There are al- 
ways those who would change them. 

“Second, in order for free govern- 
ment to work, someone must make the 
decisions. If that isn’t you and I, it 
most assuredly will be someone else— 
possibly someone we don’t want to 
make our decisions. 

“During high school years, each stu- 
dent can learn to think for himself, to 
study the issues and candidates, mak- 
ing up his mind on the basis of what 
he thinks. Then, volunteer your serv- 
ices in election years to the party you 
favor.” 


Nelson Lancione, head of the Young 
Democrats, has also prepared a special 
statement for the readers of this 
paper: 


“Take the thrills of your favorite 
sport and the frustrations of being 
without a date for the school prom, 
wrap them into one package, and you 
will have some small notion as to what 
politics means tome. The thrills come 
from the planning, discussing, cajol- 
ing, and other labors to have your 
point of view or candidate emerge 
victorious. 

“In another sense, it’s the thrill of 
participating in history in the making. 
You have a feeling of making a real 
contribution to our democratic way of 
life. 

“The opportunities to serve in poli- 
tics are many, and they all start at the 
bottom. The first step, I’d suggest, 
would be the organization of a Teen- 
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COLLEGE GIRLS in Greece taking a course in gymnastics 


club affiliated with one of the major 
political parties. If the ‘club’ idea 
isn’t practical, then go it on your own. 

“Whether it’s as a club or as an in- 
dividual, offer your services to your 
local party leader or your favorite 
candidate. He’ll keep you busy.” 

[Editor’s note: If you wish to form 
a political club or group, you may ob- 
tain helpful information by writing 
either to the Young Democrats, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., or Young 
Republicans, 1625 Eye Street, N.W., 
both Washington 6, D. C.| 


U. S.-Soviet Exchange 


Despite stormy relations between 
the United States and Russia on the 
diplomatic front over the summer 
months, the 2 countries have stepped 
up friendly exchange programs. More 
than 800 Soviet students, dancers, 
musicians, technicians, and others are 
coming here this year. A like number 
of American cultural and _ technical 
representatives are visiting Russia. 

In addition to government-sponsored 


visits back and forth between the 
United States and’ Russia, an esti- 
mated 5,000 American tourists are 
getting a first-hand look at Russia in 
1958. So far, only a small number of 
private Russian tourists have come 
here because of Soviet restrictions on 
foreign travel. The first group of such 
visitors came to the United States late 
last month. 


Term to Know 


“Indirect aggression,” often men- 
tioned in recent news stories, is what 
occurs if a nation—through under- 
cover means—helps to stir up a revolt 
in some neighboring land. Americans 
have accused Russia and the United 
Arab Republic of indirect aggression 
in Iraq and Lebanon. 


Answers to Know That Word 


1. (c) beginning; 2. (a) wrongly in- 
terpreted; 3. (b) hatred of foreigners; 
4. (d) shortcomings; 5. (a) harsh and 
grating; 6. (d) decrease; 7. (d) brought 
orth. 
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The Internal Revenue Department has 
ho out a simplified tax form for 
1959: 

(A) How much did you make last 
year? 

(B) How much do you have left? 

(C) SEND B. 

* 


A restaurant boasted the largest vari- 
ety of sandwiches on earth. “If we 
can’t give you the sandwich you order,” 

















OREHEK FROM BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“I don’t care what they say about camels 
—I’m thirsty.” 





boasted a huge sign, “we'll pay you 
$100.” 

One day a wise guy ordered a toasted, 
pickled, sliced elephant’s ear on rye 
bread. The waiter looked calm, wrote it 
down, and disappeared. He was gone 
nearly an hour, then came back with 
the manager. 

“You win,” said the manager. “For 
the first time, we have to pay off. We’re 
out of rye bread.” 


* 


At Andrews Air Force Base, some of- 
ficers were ribbing a colonel from Texas. 

“Well,” one of them said, “now that 
Alaska is becoming a state, I guess we’ve 
heard the end of your bragging about 
Texas being the largest one.” 

“Shucks,” replied the colonel, “when 
all that ice melts up there, you’ll find out 
that Alaska is no bigger than Rhode 
Island.” 

* 


Dick: Is it true that the law of gravity 
keeps us on the earth? 

Teacher: Yes, that’s true. 

Dick: Well, if we want to get to the 
moon, why not have Congress do away 
with the law? 

” 


Eric: What’s the difference between 
an elephant and a lemon? 

Sam: I don’t know, what? 

Eric: You’d be a pretty poor person 
to send after some lemons. 





News Quiz 











Alaska Today 


1. How will Alaska rank among the 
states in area and population? 


2. What were the first 3 steps taken 
toward Alaskan statehood? 


3. List the next 3 necessary to make 
the territory a full-fledged member of the 
Union. 


4. When will the flag officially get a 
49th star? Why won’t it be added 
sooner? 


5. Briefly describe the geography and 
strategic position of Alaska. 


6. Tell something about the people, 
their occupations, homes, and schools. 


7. What are Alaska’s chief industries? 


1. Do you think Congress acted wisely 
in permitting Alaska to become a state? 
Explain your answer. 


2. Should we now support Hawaii’s 
campaign for statehood? Why, or why 
not? 


Middle East 


1. What area is included in the Middle 
East? 


2. Briefly describe its strategic impor- 
tance. 


3. Why is there so much bitterness in 
the Arab world toward Britain and 
France? Why are we also unpopular 
with many Arabs? 


4. Review the crises which have oc- 
curred in Iraq, Lebanon, and Jordan this 
summer. 


5. Summarize President Eisenhower's 
6-point program for the Middle East. 


6. What did the Arab nations do after 
this program was submitted to the 
United Nations by Mr. Eisenhower? 


7. As you are discussing these ques- 
tions, how do the prospects for peace in 
the Mideast compare with what they 
were earlier in the summer? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that the Arab agree- 
ment, based on the 6-point program put 
forth by President Eisenhower, can 
bring peace to the Middle East? Why or 
why not? 


2. In the long run, do you think that 
the sending of Western troops into the 
Middle East this summer will strengthen 
—or weaken—U. S. and British influence 
in that part of the world? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


l. Briefly state what. summer news 
events are connected with the following: 
Hungary; Peiping; atomic energy; sci- 
ence, 


2. How will France’s government 
change if the proposed new constitution 
is adopted? 


3. What is Uncle Sam doing in the 
effort to improve relations with Latin 
America? 

4. Identify: Sherman Adams; Charles 
de Gaulle; Dag Hammarskjold; Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. 


5. Tell what action the 1958 Congress 
took with respect to defense; foreign aid; 
trade; agriculture. 

6. Name 2 important proposals that 
failed to pass Congress this year. 


7. What leading public offices are at 
stake in this fall’s elections? 
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THE MIDDLE EAST and North Africa have for a long time been among the world’s principal trouble spots. 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


West of 


Libya, beyond the area that is shown on this map, lie the North African lands of Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. 


Middle East 


(Continued from page 1) 


lands have received full freedom in the 
past 15 years. Around the Persian 
Gulf, the British still control several 
small, oil-rich areas, including Kuwait 
and Bahrein. 

But though most Arab lands are al- 
ready independent, Arab nationalism 
It takes the 
form of an intense belief in Arab and 
Moslem ideas and looks toward close 


burns as fiercely as ever. 


cooperation among Arab nations to in- 
their in world affairs. 

The leading figure in attempting to 
unite the Arab world is Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of Egypt. In 1956, he took 
over the Suez Canal, once controlled 
by Britain and France. Last winter, 
he persuaded Syria to join with Egypt 
in the United Arab Republic. Nasser 
is president of this union. 

Hostility to Israel is one common 
bond which tends to unite the Arab 
lands. On the other hand, there are 
ancient rivalries among the Arab na- 
tions, and some of these countries re- 
gard Nasser’s ambitions as a threat to 
Not all Arab 
leaders like the way that Nasser has 
the strong the 
Union. Among the Arab gov- 
ernments that preferred friendly rela- 
tions with lands have 
Iraq, Lebanon, and Jordan. 

Midsummer crisis. In July, the gov- 
ernment of Iraq was suddenly over- 
thrown by an Iraqi military group 
more in sympathy with Nasser than 
with its own pro-western government. 
The next day, President Eisenhower 
sent American troops into Lebanon to 
keep the government of that country 
from being similarly overthrown. He 
did so at the request of President 
Camille Chamoun of Lebanon. 

For some weeks, a civil war had 
been going on in Lebanon. President 
Chamoun charged that the rebels had 
been receiving aid from Egypt and 
Syria, and were aiming to tie Lebanon 
to the United Arab Republic. 


crease power 


their own independence. 


accepted backing of 
Soviet 


western been 


Shortly after U. S. troops entered 
Lebanon, Great Britain sent its forces 
into Jordan to protect the pro-western 
government of King Hussein. His 
government had been closely linked to 
the overthrown Iraqi regime. It was 
feared that Hussein would be deposed, 
too, unless he were bolstered by west- 
ern forces. 

The entry of western troops into 
Lebanon and Jordan brought prompt 
demands from Nasser and from the 
Soviet Union that these forces be with- 
drawn. The United States said that it 
would withdraw its troops if they 
could be replaced by an armed United 
Nations emergency force to preserve 
the peace. Russia vetoed this proposal 
in the UN Security Council. 

About the middle of August, the 
Middle East problem came before a 
special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York. It 
was here that President Eisenhower 
put forth a 6-point program. Let us 
look at the proposals, point by point. 

1. Lebanon. President Eisenhower 
emphasized that U. S. troops had en- 
tered Lebanon only at the request of 
the Lebanese government. He said 
that our forces would be ‘“‘wholly with- 
drawn” whenever the rightful Leba- 
nese government requested it, or when- 
ever that country was no longer ex- 
posed to the danger that caused us to 
send troops there. He asked the As- 
sembly to assure the continued inde- 
pendence of Lebanon. 

One hopeful aspect of the situation 
may be the fact that President Cha- 
moun, who had personally been the 
main target of much of the rebel oppo- 
sition, is scheduled to complete his 
term of office on September 23. 

Whether President-elect Fouad Che- 
hab can induce the warring factions to 
work together remains to be seen. His 
past record of moderation as head of 
the army indicates that he has a better 
chance of reconciling the rival groups 
within his country than any other of 
Lebanon’s leaders. 

Should Chehab be unsuccessful in 
ending the civil turmoil, some observ- 
ers fear that the strife might turn into 


a bitter religious conflict. Lebanon’s 
population is about equally divided be- 
tween Christians and Moslems, and top 
government posts are divided by law 
along religious lines. 

While the rebellion in Lebanon has 
not emphasized religious differences, it 
is a fact that Nasser’s support comes 
mainly from the Moslems. On the 
other hand, President Chamoun is a 
Christian, and has had strong backing 
from Lebanon’s Christians. 

2. Jordan. President Eisenhower 
urged the General Assembly to give 
major attention to the “urgent prob- 
lem” of preserving peace in Jordan. 

Jordan’s position is critical in 2 re- 
spects. First, its government had en- 
joyed close ties with the overthrown 
regime in adjoining Iraq. In fact, 
King Hussein of Jordan had depended 
heavily on Iraq’s support to help him 
stand up to Nasser. He lost that sup- 
port when the Iraqi government was 
changed by force, for the new regime 


is much more sympathetic to the Egyp- 
tian leader. 

Second, western leaders fear that 
if Hussein’s government should lose 
power, Israel might take the occasion 
to seize that part of Jordan along the 
Israeli frontier. The Israelis have 
long complained that this boundary 
has been the scene of Arab sniper ac- 
tivity. Moreover, Israel might well 
fear that a new, pro-Nasser govern- 
ment in Jordan would endanger their 
country more than Hussein’s govern- 
ment does. 

At any rate, western leaders fear 
that the situation has the seeds of a 
renewed Arab-Israeli conflict. 

3. Propaganda. President Eisen- 
hower pointed out that in the Middle 
East there have been “irresponsible 
broadcasts from one nation into the 
homes of citizens of another nation.” 
He reminded that, on 3 previous occa- 
sions, the UN has passed resolutions 
aimed at stopping such broadcasts. He 
asked that the Assembly reaffirm this 
policy and devise ways to check on 
broadcasts from one nation to another. 

Though President Eisenhower men- 
tioned no names, the governments of 
Lebanon and Jordan have been re- 
peatedly attacked in the harshest lan- 
guage in broadcasts from Egypt and 
Syria. Lebanon claims that these 
broadcasts have spurred on the rebels 
in their attacks against the govern- 
ment. Egypt, in turn, says that it has 
been severely criticized in broadcasts 
beamed across its borders. 

4. UN Peace Force. Another source 
of trouble, said the U. S. President, is 
armed pressure and infiltration coming 
nation’s borders. For ex- 
ample, Lebanon charged that Syrians 
were coming across the frontier il- 
legally to support Lebanese rebels. 

To prevent such interference, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower suggested the estab- 
lishment of a stand-by United Nations 
force. It would be composed of troops 
from many UN member countries, and 
would be rushed into a troubled area 
to patrol borders and to keep order. 

5. Development plan. Perhaps the 
most publicized part of the 6-point 
program was President Eisenhower’s 
proposal to raise living standards in 
the Middle East. 

Despite the big supplies of oil in 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and along the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Middle East is an im- 
poverished region. More than 90 per 
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TIM COSS, of the American Observer staff, is shown with Jordan’s King Hus- 
sein—just a week before Hussein’s cousin, King Faisal of Iraq, was killed by 


plotters in a revolt. 


The Jordanian monarch was one of numerous leaders 
with whom Coss talked while in the Middle East this summer. 


In forthcoming 


weeks, Coss will write a series of articles about the countries he visited. 
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cent of it is desert wasteland. Most 
Arabs are wretchedly poor, eking out a 
meager living as farmers or herds- 
men. Illiteracy and disease are wide- 
spread. Industry is almost entirely 
undeveloped. 

This situation, it is generally agreed, 
is at the root of much of the troubles 
that beset the area. To remedy it, the 
President proposed that the United 
Nations take steps to set up a regional 
development program. It would speed 
up progress in health, education, agri- 
culture, and industry. 

The United Nations would play a 
role in setting up the program, and 
the United States would help support 
it, said the President. He stressed, 
however, that leadership would belong 
to the Arab states themselves. 

“If a plan for peace of the kind I am 
proposing can be carried forward in a 
few short years,” declared the Presi- 
dent, ‘““we may be able to look back on 
the Lebanon and Jordan crises as the 
beginning of a great new prosperous 
era of Arab history.” 

6. Arms spiral. As a final proposal, 
President Eisenhower suggested that 
the United Nations study the flow of 
arms to the Mideast nations. He 
pointed out that arms races are costly 
and lead to war. He asked that a study 
be made to see how the arms competi- 
tion could be curbed without risking 
the security of any nation. 

The future. The President’s pro- 
posals were widely applauded in the 
United States—among leaders of both 
parties—and throughout the western 
nations. The Arab countries did not 
show great enthusiasm at first, but the 
plan which they drew up a few days 
later plainly showed the influence of 
the American President’s well-pub- 
licized views. 

If the Arab nations’ agreement— 
especially on non-interference in one 
another’s affairs—will be strictly ad- 
hered to, then the groundwork may be 
laid for carrying out many of the fea- 
tures set forth in President Eisen- 
hower’s speech. 

One troublesome aspect of the Mid- 
dle East situation which the recent 
Arab proposals do not touch upon is 
the problem of Arab-Israeli differ- 
ences. We shall deal with this prob- 
lem in an early issue. 

Meanwhile, any breathing spell in 
the crisis should be utilized by Ameri- 
cans to inform themselves on the Mid- 
dle East and the issues at stake. Since 
our foreign policy must have public 
backing, an informed citizenry is the 
first essential for sound U. S. policy 
in the Middle East. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





Pronunciations 


Adolfo Lopez Mateos—i-dawl’f6 10’péz 
mi-ta’6ds 

Aiichiro Fujiyama — i-é’chi-r6 f00'ji- 
ya’ma 

Amintore Fanfani— a-min’té-ré fan- 
fa’né 

Camille Chamoun—kam-él’ sham-awn’ 

Charles de Gaulle—shiarl’ duh gol’ 

Dag Hammarskjold—da hiam’mer-shult’ 

Diefenbaker—dé’ fén-bak’er 

Faisal—fay’sul 

Fouad Chehab—f00-ad’ shé’hab 

Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-o ba- 
tés’ta 

Gamal Abdel Nasser—gi-mil’ 4Ab-dél 
nis’ér 

Hussein—h0oo-san’ 

Imre Nagy—im’ré naj 

Juscelino Kubitschek—h060’'sé-lé’né k6o- 
pét’shék 

Kwame Nkrumah—kwi’mé én-kr6o’ma 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 
Riza Pahlevi—ri-zi’ pa’luh-vi’ 





NEW HOME of the U. S. Air Force Academy, at the foot of the mountains near Colorado Springs, Colorado 


VISITING AIR FORCE ACADEMY GROUNDS 


ARLIER in the summer, I had an 

opportunity to visit the new home 
of the U. S. Air Force Academy near 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. Air ca- 
dets from all parts of the nation— 
1,100 of them—are occuying their 
Colorado Springs campus this month 
for the first time. The school, which 
came into operation 3 years ago, has 
until now been located at Lowry Air 
Force Base, Denver. 

The academy’s new grounds cover 
approximately 28 square miles on a 
high tableland where the Great Plains 
meet the Rocky Mountains. Massive 
ridges, dotted with evergreens, rise 
immediately to the west. Beyond 
them, often with clouds swirling about 
its summit, stands famous Pikes Peak. 

Eventually the academy will provide 
housing for more than 12,000 people, 


including the families of instructors 
and service personnel. There will be 
schools, a shopping center, and so on. 
Work on such facilities is by no means 
completed. 

On the other hand, the “academic 
area”—where cadets will live and 
study—is practically finished. Modern 
architecture is the rule here. A huge, 
rectangular building caught my eye. 
“Here you see the cadet quarters,” 
an Air Force captain explained. “It 
is 6 stories high and a quarter of a 
mile long. It has 1,320 rooms. Each 
is designed for 2 cadets. 

“Of course, the rooms will not all 
be in use this year, but they’ll be 
needed later when enrollment may 
total about 2,500.” 

Each graduate of the Air Force 
Academy will be awarded a bachelor of 


science degree and a 2nd lieutenant’s 
commission. Students receive a well- 
rounded college course, with consider- 
able emphasis on engineering. But not 
until after graduation do the young 
men take pilot’s training. 

During recent weeks, the new acad- 
emy has become a subject of much 
dispute. Certain congressmen accuse 
the Air Force of extravagance in the 
construction of campus buildings and 
facilities. The academy, it is charged, 
may cost as much as $300,000,000. 

Air Force officials argue that there 
has been little or no waste in connec- 
tion with the project, though they say 
that rising prices of labor and mate- 
rials have greatly boosted the total 
cost, which was originally estimated 
at $125,000,000. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 


Bright Prospects for Personnel Workers 


FACTORY with enough men and 
machines to turn out 500 wooden 
desks a week is down to a weekly pro- 
duction of 350 completed units. Work- 
ers in the plant appear to be as busy 
as ever, but there are frequent delays 
and bottlenecks on the production line. 
What is wrong? Business special- 
ists find that the morale among work- 
ers is low, causing a production slow- 
down in the plant. They call on a 
personnel expert for help. 

The personnel expert gains the con- 
fidence of the workers and learns 
what’s behind dissatisfaction among 
them. He then discusses the reasons 
for poor employe morale with the 
firm’s managers. When the changes 
suggested by the personnel expert are 
made, morale in the plant improves 
and production climbs upward. 

Activities of this type are only a few 
of the many duties of personnel work- 
ers. If you choose this field, you may 
also classify and evaluate the various 
jobs found in a business concern, and 
try to find the right person for the 
right place. 

To do this, you must plan recruit- 
ment programs, interview applicants, 
and make preliminary investigations 
of each one’s qualifications. As a rule, 
the final decision to employ a particu- 
lar person is made by the manager or 
supervisor under whom the individual 
will work. 

In addition, personnel workers keep 
employe records, plan training pro- 
grams, check to see that federal and 


state labor laws are being followed, 
and arrange pension and welfare pro- 
grams if the concern has them. Indi- 
viduals trained in personnel work may 
also study the need for new safety 
devices, and they may work on labor- 
management problems. 

In larger companies, the various 
phases of the work are handled by dif- 
ferent groups of employes. In smaller 
concerns, 1 or 2 individuals carry out 
the entire personnel program. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
work, you need an even disposition and 
the ability to judge human nature. 
Administrative ability is also a “must” 
for personnel jobs. 

Training. Take a college preparatory 
course in high school. Next, you 
should go to college, taking such sub- 
jects as psychology, sociology, public 





EWING GALLOWAY 
INTERVIEWING an applicant for a 
job is one of the important duties 
performed by a personnel worker 


speaking, and business administration. 

Personnel workers who specialize in 
labor-management relations or pro- 
duction management are usually re- 
quired to have an additional year or 
so of study beyond college. In fact, 
advanced degrees are required for 
more and more personnel jobs. 

Advantages. Personnel work is 
seldom routine, and it demands the 
fullest use of your abilities. Also, it 
offers good salaries and opportunities 
to get ahead. 

Disadvantages. It takes many years 
of schooling and on-the-job experience 
to become a well-paid personnel 
worker. Even after you have earned 
an advanced college degree, you may 
begin as a clerk in the personnel de- 
partment of a firm. You will advance 
to a more responsible post only after 
you have mastered the ability to han- 
dle intricate personnel problems. 

Job opportunities.. Both large and 
small firms, as well as the federal and 
state government, employ personnel 
workers. The long-range job outlook 
in the field is rosy, particularly among 
the smaller firms. Men and women 
alike can find opportunities in this 
career. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you are 
likely to earn between $65 and $80 a 
week. Experienced personnel workers 
usually earn between $6,000 and $10,- 
000 or more a year. 

More information. Get in touch 
with personnel officers of firms in your 
area. By ANTON BERLE 
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John Gunther’s Inside 
View of Russia Today 


“Moscow has 4,800,000 people, but I 
never saw a girl with dark glasses or 
met a Russian with a cigarette lighter. 
Once I showed a waitress my pocket 
flashlight; she had never seen one and 
could not believe her eyes. No local cit- 
izen has ever seen a comic strip, read a 
gossip column, played Canasta... . 
No one has ever seen a supermarket, 
drive-in movie, or a motel. ... 

“Probably not more than 10,000 
privately or semi-privately owned 
automobiles exist in the entire city, 
and perhaps 25,000 movie seats. (But 
legitimate theaters outnumber those 
in New York.) No one has ever had 
a hamburger in a drugstore, or seen 
a juke box or an electric toaster.” 

This brief but vivid description of 
life is taken from “Inside 
Russia Today,’ by John Gunther. 
His latest book, as usual, is full of 
fact and interest. Critics point out 
some inaccuracies, but the volume is 
reliable and gives an ex- 
cellent description of the strong and 
weak points of the Soviet Union. 

The book is published by Harper, 
sells for $5.95 (it has over 500 pages), 
and can be obtained at public libraries. 


Moscow 


generally 


Detroit is Famed for 
Auto Output and Safety 


Detroit, famed as a producer of 
automobiles, can also be proud of its 
record in traffic safety. A vigorous 
safety campaign, bringing a sharp re- 
duction in traffic deaths, has saved an 
estimated 1,000 lives in that city 
during the last 10 years. 

Detroit’s keys to success in traffic 
safety are: (1) Engineering—im- 
provement and careful maintenance of 
the (2) enforcement—traffic 
courts that deal justly but firmly with 
violators; and (3) education—wide 
use of driver-training courses. 

In Michigan, no one under 18 can 
obtain a vehicle operator’s license un- 
less he has completed an approved 
course in driver education. 


streets; 


Watch Out, Kids—Here 
Comes Senator Kefauver! 


Tall, stately Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver of Tennessee was recently seen 
scooting down the street in front of 
his Washington home in a motor- 
driven, soap-box auto. While he gave 
as serious attention to the job of steer- 
ing this contraption as he would give 
to a Senate speech, an assortment of 
kids and dogs watched uneasily to see 
what would happen. Fortunately, he 
soon returned unharmed to the base 
of operations. 


There Are Enough Foreign 
Pen Pals to Go Around 


If you would like to have a pen pal 
abroad, here are some organizations 
which supply names and addresses: 

1. English Speaking Union, 19 East 
54th Street, New York 22, New York. 
No charge. British Commonwealth 
countries principally. 

2. International Friendship League, 
40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. Enclose self-addressed 
envelope and 50¢. 

3. League of Friendship, 4 Ash 
Street, Mount Vernon, Ohio. Enclose 
10¢, stating father’s occupation and 
whether you wish to write to a boy or 
a girl, 
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The November Elections 


OTERS in Maine are going to the 
polls today (September 8) to 
elect representatives to Congress and 
state and local officials. Most other 
states will go to the polls November 
4, while Alaska votes November 25. 
After 1960, Maine will go to the 
polls on the same date as other states 
—the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in Noyember. Alaska, accord- 
ing to its constitution, will hold future 
elections in October. 


What officials are up for election 
this year? 

All 436 members of the U. S. House 
of Representatives. Thirty-six U. S. 
Senators. Governors of 34 states. 
Members of numerous state legisla- 
tures, and other state and local offi- 
cials. (These figures include a repre- 
sentative, 2 senators, and a state 
governor for Alaska.) 


How do the 2 parties compare in 
strength as election day approaches? 


Democrats control a majority of the 
present 48 governorships as well as 
both houses of Congress. Maps above 
give the exact line-ups. 


What are some big issues in this 
year’s elections? 


Foreign policy and defense will be 
in the spotlight, with many Democrats 
criticizing the Eisenhower programs 
in these fields and Republican leaders 
defending them. The 2 parties are 
also likely to debate the nation’s busi- 
ness slump and inflation, federal aid 
to farmers, and charges of corruption 
in high government places. 


How many voters will go to the polls 
this year? 


As a general rule, mid-term elec- 
tions—elections that come in the mid- 
dle of the President’s 4-year term— 
attract fewer people than do our 
Presidential contests. Under 45% of 
our voting-age population took part in 
the mid-term general elections of 1954. 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers are on page 5, column 3. 


1. From its inception (in-sép’shiin), 
the law was found to be effective. (a) 
results (b) signing (c) beginning (d) 
enforcement. 


2. His actions were misconstrued 
(mis-kén-strood’) on every hand, so 
the official resigned. (a) wrongly in- 
terpreted (b) inaccurately reported 
(c) severely criticized (d) proved 
wrong. 


38. The rebel leader made the most 
of his countrymen’s xenophobia (zén- 
6-f6’bi-A). (a) desire to fight (b) 
hatred of foreigners (c) national pride 
(d) prejudices. 


4. The party official’s inadequacies 
(in-ad’é-kwah-sees) were concealed by 
his efficient staff of workers. (a) fi- 
nancial shortages (b) absences (c) 
lack of qualifications. (d) shortcom- 
ings. 


5. From time to time, foreign news- 
papers level strident (stri’dént) criti- 
cism at U.S. policies. (a) harsh and 
grating (b) slight (c) striking (d) 
moderate. 


6. Newspapermen attending the 
press conference were struck by the 
diminution (dim-i-ni’shin) of the 
Premier’s authority and power. (a) 
increase (b) strength (c) lack (d) 
decrease. 


7. The dictator’s decree evoked 
(é-v6k’d’) the people’s anger. (a) 
calmed down (b) criticized (c) 
praised (d) brought forth. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a city. Solution 
will be given in next week’s issue. 


1. World War II hero and French 
premier. 


2. Alaska’s capital. 

8. Ocean north of Alaska. 

4. Leading Alaskan industry. 
5. It became a state in 1912. 


6. Mideast country whose king fears 
rebellion. 


7. It hopes for statehood next year. 


8. Mideast land whose leader is 
friendly to Russia. 


9. Arab lands are hostile to this 
country. 
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